1334]             Letters to Madame HansJca.
confiding to you these distresses, I can, madame, you some consoling news. The publisher has uc stood my delay, and is not angry with me. I h certainly, to work enormously, but, at least, I shall have the annoyance of being blamed. As for M. ( selin, that is only a loss of money. So, you who such affectionate fears lest the prolongation of my would prove a burden may be reassured. I shall I had complete joy, and no remorse; and now that t is no remorse, I should like a little. It is so swee bear something for those whose friendship is precioi us. I can tell you from afar, with less trembling ii] voice and redness in my eyes, that the forty-four ( I spent in Geneva have been one of the sweetest 1
Mme. Surville and her husband, induced the old man to advanc< part of his inheritance for the printing-office, and later anothei tion to avoid bankruptcy. When the crisis came, in 1828, an father would do no more for him, Madame de Berny lent him n from time to time to meet his load of business debts. The amount lent by her, at five per cent interest, was 45,000 franc; last 6,000 of which he paid in full in 1836. Madame de Bern; cruel trials of her own. Two of her children were insane, one id< son and two daughters died before her in the prime of their y The illness here mentioned was one form of heart disease, from ^ she rallied for a time, but died in July, 1836, in the sixty-first ye her age. Of Balzac's grief at this event his sister says: " My br was then (1836) overwhelmed by a great heart-sorrow . . . the i of a person very dear to him. ... I have never read anything s< quent as his expression of that grief."
Writing, himself, to a friend at that time, he says : " She wl